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PREFACE. 


Being the only IJerson now alive who 
can give any information as to the 
youtIl of Fatller Faber, I ,"'Tote a brief 
sketch, in the hOlJe that my friend, 
Father Bowden, Inigllt prefix it to his 
own memoir. Accordingly, I sent the 
1\18. to him, but he could not use it in 
the manner intended; and hence its 
appearance as a separate IJublication, 
altIlough of tIle shortest kind. 
I anl glad to have an oPlJortunity 
of noticing one sentence in Father 
Bowden's very interesting book, which 
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relates to my brother's funeral, and 
runs as follo,vs: "It was noticed that, 
as in life he had left his own people to 
obey the call of God, so ill tIle wIlole 
cro,vd of lllourners arOUlld Ilis coffin, 
there was not one ,vIlo was connected 
,vith Ililll by. ties of blood." Tllis 
might lead readers ,yho kno,v notIling 
of tIle affection wIlich existed bet,veen 
Iny brother and his relations, to suppose 
that he was neglected wIlen dead 
because he Ilad quitted tIleir communion 
wIlen living. Nothing can be furtIler 
from tIle truth; and it was necessity 
alone tIlat prevented his nearest kin 
from being present. Of his tIlree 
brothers, one ,vas already dead; tIle 
second (myself) prostrated by illness; 
and tIle third absellt in Illdia. Had it 
been otherwise, there ,yould have been 
no lack of attendance. It is right to 
add tllat Father Bowden had no inten- 
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tion ,vhatever of ilnplying any want of 
affection on our part. He knew too 
,veIl the relations that existed between 
us; but it may be otherwise with those 
who knew nothing. 


FRAKCIS A. FABER. 


Saunderton Rectory. 
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A BRIEF 


SKETCH OF THE EARLY LIFE 


OF THE LATE 


F. \V. FABER, D.D. 


FREDERIC WILLIA)! FA.BER was born 
on the 28th of June, 1814, in the 'Vicarage 
of Calverley, in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, of which place his grandfather, 
the Rev. Thomas Faber, was the incum- 
bent. The same dwelling, about forty 
years before, had been the birthplace of 
his uncle, George Stanley Faber, a name 
long and well known in theological lite- 
rature. His paternal great-grandmother 
was l\Iargaret de Dibon, (married to the 
Rev. David Traviss,) who was herself the 
granddaughter of Henri de Dibon, a gen- 
tleman resident in the Isle of France, who 
1 
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fled to England wit}l his family wIlen the 
Edict of Nantz was revoked by Louis 
XIV. Previous to his departure, he had 
buried llis Bible in the garden attached to 
his house; but contrived to regain it, and 
it is now in the possession of Charles 
Waring Faber, Esq., of Lincoln's Inn, 
his father's representative, having been 
passed down as an heirloom through the 
eldest branch of the family ever since the 
time of its original possessor. 
In the August following his birth, he 
was baptized in the parish church; and 
it is a little singular that St. 'Vilfrid was 
the patron saint of the edifice; a circum- 
stance he was llnaware of "Then he quitted 
the English Communion and was re-bap- 
tized by that name. 
His birthplace, however, had no clailn 
upon his memory, for in the following 
December his father, Thomas Henry 
Faber, was appointed secretary to Dr. 
Barrington, Bishop of Durham, and he 
removed immediately with his family to 
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Bishop Auckland, "There he rem
ined till 
his death in 1833. 
The Bishops of Durham at that time 
differed mllch in external splendour from 
those who have filled the throne of the 
great northern episcopate, since the Pala- 
tine jurisiliction of the County of Durham 
was severed from the bishoprick, and 
vested by law in the Crown, in June, 
1836. Up to that separation the bishops 
were Counts Palatine and temporal 
princes, possessing many of the insignia 
of royalty. They appointed their own 
temporal chancellor, who held his com'lts 
within the precincts of the Castle at 
Durhan1, and whose jm'lisdiction extended 
from the Tyne to the Tees. The bishop 
also had his own attorney and solicitor 
general, which offices were usually held 
by the most eminent counsel on the 
Northern Circuit, the first Lord Abinger, 
when 1\11". Scarlett, being a distinguished 
name on the list. The Bishop likewise 
appointed the 
igh Sheriff of the County 
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Palatine, and his office was usually per- 
manent. This last prerogative is the 
more remarkable, because in other parts 
of England the shrievalty emanated 
immediately from the Crown. All the 
magistrates, too, of the County Palatine 
were of the Bishop's nomination, the Lord 
Lieutenant being powerless in the matter. 
So were the coroners; and, in short, there 
was hardly any sort of public patronage 
which did not rest in his hands. 
It was in 1833 that the city of Durham 
witnessed for the last time the ceremony 
of opening the court of Summer Assize in 
the Bishop's name and presence; for 
though three years elapsed before the 
privileges of the Palatinate were trans- 
fÖli"ed to the Crown, he was too infirm to 
be present at any subsequent time. On 
this occasion, Bishop Van Mildert, then 
old and feeble, attended, clothed in his 
episcopal dress, and stood between the 
late Lord Denman and the junior judge, 
whilst the ceremony was gone through, 
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never to be witnessed again by man; for 
Van J\Iildert was the last of the Counts 
Palatine, and "Ichabod" might rightly 
have been said of the bishoprick from the 
day when he was laid in the Chapel of 
the Nine Altars in the Cathedral of Dur- 
ham. 
These circumstances have been dwelt 
upon somewhat at length, because there 
is no doubt that they tended to form or 
strengthen the peculiarities of Frederic's 
nature. The poem which appeared in his 
second volume, "On the Death of the 
last Count Palatine," shews how much 
his imagination was excited by the splen- 
dour which he constantly witnessed; 
whilst the vicinity of Durham itself, with 
its feudal castle and grand old Norman 
Cathedral, was a thing that gave colour to 
his thoughts and feelings as he grew up 
in life. The lines" To my Indian Sister" 
afford a hint of the truth of this observa- 
tion. N or was there less attraction for 
youth in the magnificence of the Bishop's 
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e qllip age and retinue; for he always 
moved from Auckland to Durham in a 
stately coach "rith six horses, attended by 
outriders with holster-pipes' for pistols at 
their saddle-bow; recalling something of 
the time when travel was dangerous, and 
the prelates themselyes warlike. Then 
there was the episcopal domain of Auck- 
land Castle, witll its beautiful variety of 
rock, wood, and water. It was then the 
park of an opulent and powerful prelate, 
and might remind the spectator of the 
poet's record of the glories of his own 
ancestral domain. 


" Crowned by high woodlands, where the Druid oak 
Stood like Caractacus in act to rally 
His host, with broad arms ' gainst the thunder 
stroke. 
, 
And from beneath his boughs were seen to sally 
The dappled foresters: as day awoke, 
The branching stag swept down with all his herd, 
To quaff a brook ,yhich murmured like a bird." 


The herd of deer exists no longer, and 
a portion of the park has passed into 
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secular hands; but the brook, tIle Gaun- 
less, celebrated by Scott in Harold the 
Dauntless, still intersects the park from 
south to north, and falls into the River 
",,7'ear olltside the boundary. Such were 
II 
the scenes and accessories which greeted 
F. W. Faber "\vhen he first began to take 
notice of things arolmd him. 
His mother was his first instructor, and 
he e
hibited IDlICh precocity at a very 
early age. He ,vas the very darling of 
her heart, and sincerely diel he retllrn 
her affection; yet it ,vas perhaps to his 
disadvantage that he always seemed to 
her to be given in exchange for those 
that had been lost, and to form in some 
sort the commencement of another family. 
In 1813, the year before Frederic's birth, 
t"\vo children had died on the same day; 
and another followed not long after he 
was born. He was the seventh child in a 
family of eight; and the wide space that 
existed between him and his surviving 
.brothers seemed to make his mother cling 
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more especially to this renovation of ller 
hopes. But it prevented him from having 
any brothers in the nursery, a thing which 
would have been advantageous to him 
in many ways. As it was, there was no 
one to assert equality "\yith him, and the 
effect of this was visible in the lines of 
his earlier character. He had great reli- 
ance on himself and his own powers wIlen 
he was young, and was eager and ardent 
in a degree which is not common even 
in childhood. "Quod vult valde vult," 
might have been predicated of him in his 
boyish days; and the principle grew with 
his growth and strengthened with his 
strength: yet, so far as I had the oppor- 
tunity of judging of the later years of 
his life, it had become less apparent as 
his term was drawing towards its pre- 
mature close. This peculiarity natm'lally 
led to the use of exaggerated forIns of 
expression, whether in talking or writing; 
which brings to my mind a remark made 
by one of his best and dearest friends. 
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Speaking to him on the subject of educa- 
tion, he said, "If I were a schoolmaster, 
Fred, there is no offence that I should be 
inclined to ptmish more severely than the 
11se of maxinUl8 by a boy, when 'Inagnu8 
would answer every purpose that he had 
in view." The fault, h01yeVer, though it 
undoubtedly existed, was superficial, and 
did not affect the depths of his nature. 
On the other hand, he possessed in a 
remarkable degree a quality popular and 
amiable beyond most others, that perfect 
candour ancl openness which concealed 
nothing; which always made you feel 
that you were reading the mincl as well 
as gazing on the face of the speaker. 
That other causes should have rendered 
him attractive in society is not to be 
wondered at; for the gaiety and playful- 
ness of his conversation were remarkable, 
whilst his temperament was so elastic and 
buoyant as to leave little room for de- 
pression. The "never melancholy" of 
Wordsworth, which is the cro"Tfiing point 
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of his panegyric on his wife, might well 
have been predicated of my brother. 
Seriolls he was, of course, on fitting occa- 
sions, but melancholy, I think, never. 
His whole nature, in short, was a joyous 
one; and tllis was hardly impaired either 
by increasing years or gathering infirmi- 
ties. It was on his last visit to me, 
about a year before his death, that he 
gave us an account of the doings of the 
Japanese in England, and in his descrip- 
tion there was all the overflowing mirth of 
his earlier days. 
I need not detain myself longer from 
the narrative: because Father Newman, 
in llis l"emarks on the Eirenicon, has 
defined the main outlines of his cllarac- 
ter so touchingly and so truly that no 
friend could hope to improve llpon it. 


" Adde sonum ceræ, Protesilaus cris." 


To return to early years. I remember 
when he was still quite a child, a friend 
desiring to hear him read, and putting a 
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passage into his hand which contained 
some hard words. The boy made no at. 
tempt to spell them, neither diel he avoid 
them in any way, bllt charged the diffi. 
culty with the resolution of a fox-hunter, 
making, as may be supposed, strange 
work with the sesqu.ipedalian words in 
question. His auditor closed the book 
laughing heartily, and told him he was 
the most intrelJid reader he had ever 
listened to. 
Another nursery story we used to quote 
against him in after life as a proof that 
he was not meant to be a cavalie}
 des 
dan
e8. He was overheard, as he expa- 
tiated to his sister on the great superiority 
of the masclùine sex; ancl after laying 
do,,'ll his argument in the general, he 
proceedecl to enforce it in the particular. 
"For example," he said, "if you were 
the Queen of England, I should still be 
greater than 
"ou, becallse I am a 'Jnan, 
and you are only a woman." 
Wordsworth says, "the child is father 
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of the man;" and perhaps some one may 
detect in this anecdote a germ of character 
which could have but one development. 
Yet this was not altogether the case, as 
those who are acquainted with his poetry 
may have remarked on reading "First 
Love," and "The Wren of Rothay." 
Those verses refer to something real, 
which came to nothing; and though I 
have seen him in after years smile at the 
recollection, yet I can bear witness that 
his interest was strong enough in the 
matter at the time the lines were written. * 


* "Erewhile I dreamed of cloistered cells, 
Of gloomy courts and matin bells, 
And painted windows rare; 
But common life's less real gIeams 
Shone warm on my monastic dreams 
And melted them to air. 


" !\Iy captive heart is altered now; 
And had I but one little bough 
Of thy green alder-tree, 
I would not live too long alone, 
Or languish there for want of one 
To share the nest with me!" 
THE 'VREN OF ROTHAY. 
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It must, however, be granted that as 
he grew up to adolescence he "\Vas unlike 
most young men. He never rejoiced in 
"horses, dogs, or the grass of the sunny 
Campus;" yet he rode fairly, and was 
a most excellent s,vimmer. J\Iasculine 
-friendships, literature, and in later days 
travelling, * seemed to supply to him all 
the interest and pleasure that he needecl ; 
and with the single exception above 
alluded to, he sought for nothing beside. 
His first school was the Grammar 
School of Bishop Allckland, then under 
the guidance of the Rev. Robert Thomp- 
son, who lived to be proud of his scholar. 
From this he was moved to Kirby Stephen, 
in Westmoreland, to the house of the 


· ,"Yhilst still at school, in the summer vacation 
of 1831, he visited the English Lakes in company 
with John 1\Ierivale, Esq., now one of the Regis- 
trars of the Court of Chancery; and in the Jear 
following, he went to the Scotch Highlands with 
John Norton, Esq., who now holds a high legal 
office at 
ladras. Both were his Harrow school.. 
fellows. 
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Rev. John Gibson. This choice of locality 
was again destined to have effect on his 
after life; for it was his first introduction 
to mountain scenery, which was after- 
wards one of the greatest pleasures of his 
existence. The way to it from Bishop 
Auckland lay by Staindrop and Barnard 
Castle, and then across the wastes of 
Stainmore ; all of which places are 
familiar to the readers of Rokeby, the 
scene of the poem being laid in the imme- 
diate vicinity. 
It was not long before his poetic tem- 
perament began to evince itself in the 
usual way, thOllgh there was nothing 
remarkable in his juvenile verses. 
Kirby Stephen was always to him a 
place dear to memory; but I cannot 
recal much of his schoolboy life there. 
One adventure of his, however, I think in 
all probability occurred at this school. 
TIe was caugllt by a farmer and his wife 
when trespassing on their premises with 
some of his youthful comrades. The 
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farmer seemed disposed to proceed to ex- 
tremities, when Frederic undertook the 
defence of the party; and the goodwife 
soon interposed in their behalf, sa
Ting to 
her husband in the dialect of the country: 
" Ye nun/., let them gan, maister, the 
young gentleman has sic a pratty tongue." 
This faclllty certainly never diminished in 
after times. 
In 1825 he was transferred to Shrews- 
blu
y School, but for a brief time only; 
and in the summer of 1827 he ",rent to 
Harrow, where he remained till he was 
ready for the University. His connection 
with HalTow I always thollght the turn- 
ing point for good in his life. He was 
fortunate in both his masters, but Dr. 
Butler retired from the school soon after 
he entered, and it was to his successor, 
Dr. Longley, that he was mainly indebted 
for the effect of that powerful influence 
which a wise master can exerCIse over 
the mind of a scholar. I do not think 
that any pupil of Dr. Arnold ever 
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regarded his preceptor with more love and 
veneration than my brother felt for Dr. 
Longley. 
In 1829 he lost his nlother, at the early 
age of 45; and it was the first shadow 
that fell upon his own life. For the last 
three years of her existence she had been 
in feeble health, and her affection and 
anxiety for the. youngest of her sons 
shewed itself on many occasions in a 
very touching manner. A relative, one 
whose name is endeared to us all by the 
remembrance of lifelong personal kind- 
ness, once said to me in speaking of ller 
after ller death, "Frederic must surely 
prosper, for he is the child of his mother's 
prayers." 
For four years longer his father's house 
was llis llome; but in 1833 this pleasant 
place of his boyhood was closed to him by 
the death of his surviving parent, who had 
always regarded him with love equal to 
that of his mother; and who took much 
delight in watching his opening promise. 
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From this date he spent his vacations 
,yitll his eldest brother, the late T. II. 
Faber, Esq., of Stockton-on-Tees; who 
,yas a fatller to him in every sense of the 
word, not only by affording him a home, 
but in the interest he took in all that con- 
cerned him. I well remember his delight 
,,,,hen Frecleric's first volume of poems 
appeared; how he carried it abollt with 
him, and shewed it exultingly to his 
friends. He was as prolld of him, in 
short, as if he had been his own son; 
whilst from his sister-in-law he always 
met witll the "utmost affection and unfail- 
ing kindness. Few who lost such a home 
as his have been able to repair the loss in 
such a manner. 
He was matriclllated at Balliol College, 
in Act Term, 1832; but did not com- 
mence residence till Lent Term, 1833. I 
dOllbt whether any llnc1ergraduate ever 
enjoyed Oxford more thoroughly, or felt 
the genius loci so entirely. The beauty of 
the buildings, especially in summer, when 
2 


lt3R 
y 
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the groves and gardens are green, was 
always a source of great delight to him, 
and the feeling seemed to deepen as he 
grew older ancl knew the place better. 
Readers of his poetry "rill remember the 
five sonnets on College Life; College 
Library; Hall; Garden; and Chapel. 
And afterwards, wllen he llad become a 
traveller, his thollghts still went back 
to his own Argos. Witness the sonnet 
which is lleaded " Aged Cities." 


"I have known cities with the strong-armed Rhine 
Clasping their mouldered quays in lordly sweep; 
And lingered where the l\Iaine's low waters 
shine 
Through Tyrian Frankfort; and been fain to 
weep 
'1\Iid the green cliffs where pale l\Ioselle, laves 
That Roman sepulchre, imperial Trèves. 
Ghent boasts her street, and Brùges her moon.. 
light square; 
And holy l\Iechlin, Rome of Flanders, stands 
Like a queen mother, on her spacious lands; 
And Antwerp shoots her glowing spire in air. 
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Yet have I seen no place by inland brook, 
Hill top, or plain, or trim arcaded bowers, 
That carries age so nobly in its look 
As Oxford with the sun upon her towers." 


Like feelings shew themselves in the 
poem wIlere Ile contrasts Oxford and Cam- 
bridge; and again in the commencement 
of the lines to G. S. S. 


"Dear friend! I have a dread and glorious home, 
Just where two inland rivers gently meet, 
And the young Cherwell's haunted waters come, 
Isis, their queen, to greet." 


In tIle winter after his matriculation he 
was a candidate at the examination for 
Balliol scholarships, which have long been 
amongst the blue ribbons of academical 
life. The victors were l\Ir. V\ 7 ickens, of 
the Chancery bar, and Dr. Holden, master 
of Durham School. He remained at 
Balliol till the conclusion of 1834, when 
he was elected Scholar of University Col- 
lege, in company with }Ir. Donkin (now 


, I
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the distinguished Professor of Astronomy 
in the University.) 
From his early predilection for poetry 
his friends naturally expected that lIe 
would turn his attention to the poetical 
prizes which are open to undergraduates. 
I do not think that his acquirements as 
a scholar, taking the word in its limited 
sense, were sufficient to have given him 
any chance for the Latin Verse Prize, and 
he made no attempt in that way. Until 
his last year the subjects given out for 
the English poem had never taken his 
fancy; but when "The Knights of St. 
JolIn" was chosen, in 1835, he seized 
upon it with his cllaracteristic avidity, 
and began to form his plan the very day 
that the subject came out. The prize was 
not to be decided until the summer of 
1836, and he had put his name down on 
the list of candidates for public examina- 
tion in the Easter Term of that Year. 
P.J 
:Before the schools opened, however, he 
was so severely attacked by influenza as 
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to make it necessary for him to 'Withdraw 
his name, and retire into the country, 
,,
hich he did, lea-ving his poem still 8ub 
}udice. In the course of a few 1reeks he 
received the news of his victory, but was 
still so unwell that he cOllld not attend 
on Professor Keble to hear his criticisms 
on the composition; and I had the good 
fortlme to go in his stead. }Ir. Keble 
thought the poem remarkably elegant and 
highly polished; and I "Was afterwards 
informed by the late 1\11'. Hussey, ,vho 
was an ex officio judge, that of the thirty- 
seven poems sent in, none came into 
competition with the winner. Another 
critic characterized it as a poem 8ui 
genel
i8, and llnlike the successful K ewdi- 
gates of other years. This ,vas observable 
in the commencement and conclusion, the 
latter of which I subjoin. 


" Farewell, then, Gentle Warriors! once again 
'Tis meet to raise the faintly-dying strain: 
'Twas meet that when the pageantry of death 
Hung round the hero's tomb the laurel wreath, 
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'Twas meet his 1\Iinstrel Boy should linger near 
To weep alone upon his master's bier. 
And often to the warrior's silent cell 
From a far land soft dreams shall come to dwell ; 
'Vhile busy fancy marks with curious eye 
Tall helmet-plumes and bannered lines glance 
by, 
Or feeds her meditative soul from springs 
Of sunny thoughts and deep imaginings. 
Oh! still in memory's clear pathetic light 
Shall live those dream-like forms for ever bright. 
On! while undying spirits still must crave 
A better, nobler land beyond the grave; 
In lowliness the feeling heart shall come 
And watch by the crusader's marble tomb, 
Till the weird silence of the cloistered air 
Steal o'er the soul and charm it into prayer, 
And the strong-glancing eagle eye of Faith 
See far into the tranquil things of Death." 


It was recited in the Theatre in the 
usual manner, and amid mucll applause. 
In tIle autumn after this success (1836) 
he met "\yith a severe disappointment in 
failing to obtain a First Class at the 
Public Examination. It was understood 
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that the decision against him was not 
lmanimous, but the statllte precludes the 
examiners fronl sa
Ting how they vote. 
From all that I could learn Frederic had 
eclipsed most of his competitors in some 
of the higher papers, bllt had neglected 
what "Was then called the lloplitical part 
of the work; in short, he had taken IIp 
some parts of his books at a sllot. The 
four examiners have since been remark- 
able in very different 1vays. They were 
Canon Oakeley; the Rev. H. B. "Tilson, 
one of the allthors of Essa
Ts and Reviews; 
the present Bishop of Rochester, Dr. 
Claugllton; ancl Sir Travers Twiss, Queen's 
Advocate. I may add that there were 
names in that class which might well 
have reconciled him to his position in 
after tinle. * 
This mishap was closely followed by 


* The two members for the University, l\Ir. 
Gathorne Hardy and :\11'. 1\Iowbray (at that time 
1\11'. Cornish), ånd also :1\11'. l\Iellish, the Barrister, 
were in the same Class with F. 'V. F. 
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another. He was defeated in a contest 
for a Fellowsllip in his own college; the 
successful candidate being J\Ir. Donl\:in, 
who had already attained the highest 
honours both in the classical and mathe- 
matical schools. 
In order to digest this double disap- 
pointment he accomlJanied me to Ger- 
many at the close of 1836. We remained 
a few weeks ,vith sonle English friends at 
l\Ianheim ; and a day was given to 
Heidelberg, a record of ,vhich remains in 
his first poetical volume. At tllis time 
he was still suffering from weak health. 

J\.t the beginning of Lent Term in 1837 
we returned in order that he might be 
in time to stand for another Fello,vship 
which was vacant in University College. 
We were travelling with a Belgian IJass- 
port only, and the Dutcll authorities at 
Nimeguen intimated that they must 
detain us until the English ambassador 
at the Hague wrote to set us free. This 
might have been fatal to his views, for 
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the day of election was close at hand; 
but ,ye succeeded at last in persuading 
the commandant to let us go, just as 
the boat was getting IIp her steam for 
depal"tlu'Ie. 
On this second occasion he was suc- 
cessfu], and became a Fellow at the age 
of twenty-two; this event being closely 
follo,ved by another triumph which gave 
him great pleasure. He carried off the 
Johnson Divinity Scholarship, open to all 
Bachelors, and for which there was con- 
siderable competition. No second name 
was mentioned; but it was understood 
that the !tono1'1es lJ}"oxin
i belonged to 
Ir. 
Utterton of Oriel, now Archdeacon of 
Surrey. Dr. Newman was one of the 


. 
exammers. 
This was destined to be his last acade- 
mic laurel, though he wrote once for the 
Ellerton Theological Essay, and once for 
the Ohancellor's English Essay. The 
Theological sllbject was "The Oharacter 
of John the Baptist." 
Iy brother's essay 
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was ingenious enough, but I always told 
him it would fail, because it was too 
much like a sketch. Had it been pro- 
perly filled in, it would llave fornled a 
volume rather than a pamphlet, and tllUS 
have been much too long for an acade- 
mical prize. The opinions of the two 
judges on this composition afford a curious 
proof of the vallIe of con1llarative criti- 
cism. I saw the 11rivate notes of each, 
and ,yhilst one had written "higIlly 
original" opposite Frederic's motto, the 
other had characterized the essay as 
" fanciful and conceited." President 
Routll ,yas tIle first of the two inquisi- 
tors; tIle second was the late Professor 
Faussett. 
The subject of the Chancellor's llrize 
pleased hiln so well that to write Ilpon it 
was really a labour of love. It was on 
"the Difference of the Classical and the 
Romantic StJ'le:" but lle was again dis.. 
appointed. 1\11'. Bernard of Exeter was 
the victor, and his subsequent reputation 
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as a writer may well account for the 
success of his maiden effort. He van- 
quished other competitors on that occasion 
whose names stood high in academical 
repllte. 
During his undergraduatesllip Frederic 
was a member of the Oxford University 
Debating Society, at that time in great 
fame, and it probably occupied more of 
his attention than was consistent with 
hard reading for his degree. I only 
heard him speak once and I thought he 
acqlutted himself very well, notwithstand- 
ing the ability of his compeers, for Sir 
Roundell Palmer, 
Ir. Lo,,
e, 
Ir. Card- 
well, and Archbishop Tait, "'
ere amongst 
the speakers of that day. He also gave 
IIp some of his time to the establishment 
of an Oxford University )Iagazine; which 
only lived through three numbers, though 
it "
as certainly a IJublication of some 
literary merit. This book has long been 
out of print, and a number of it now 
wOlllel be a curiosity. Amongst his con- 
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triblltions was Olle on "The Christian 
Year;" and one upon" Pbilip Van Arte- 
velde," which he undertook with the 
greater relish from the fact of 1\11'. Tay- 
lor's father being a very intimate friend 
of our family. There was also a paper 
entitled "Crummack )Vater ;" and some 
very touching verses on "The Death of 
Charles Lamb," which I think have been 
reprinted. He likewise insert-eel an article 
on Harrow School, full of his own recol- 
lections of Herga, and ending with a very 
graceful tribute to his old preceptor, Dr. 
Longle
ï, in which I remember his quoting 
some lines from 'the fifth Satire of Persius. 


" 1\1e tibi supposui: teneros tu suscipis annos 
Socratico, Cornute, sinn." 


K T À 


Utterly forgotten as the magazine is 
now, there ,vere papers in it by 
"'ouths 
who have since risen to lligh distinction 
in political life. 
One of the great advantages of an 
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U nivel'sity education is supposed to lie 
in the facility which it giyes for the 
formation of friendships. This was cer- 
tainly realized in the case of my brother; 
and it is remarkable that he was ever 
attracted towards young men of mark and 
likelihood among his compeers, whether 
belonging to Oxford or Cambridge. I 
need only notice the names of those to 
whom some of his separate poems are 
addressed: for example, Lord John 1\Ian- 
ners; the Rev. T. Lc Claughton, now 
Bishop of Rochester; Sir Benjamin 
Brodie; J\Ir. Beresford Hope; and the 
Rev. T. Wllytehead, who died at the 
Waimati in New Zealand. Bishop 
Claughton, of Colombo, and Dean Stan- 
ley were his co-fellows, and both were 
his intimate friends. Others there are 
like"ise, now distinguished in Parliament, 
who were guests of his after he was 
established in his Fellowship. But the 
chosen associate of his yoùth, his nearest 
and dearest friend, was a member of his 
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own university, two years his senior in 
standing, whose academical career has 
hardly a parallel in point of celebrity, and 
who is now among the foremost public 
men of his day. The two were divided 
in after life by the waves of time and 
circumstance, but they met once more 
before the scene closed, and the friends 
exchanged farewells as my brother lay on 
his deathbed. 
Companionship like this naturally exer- 
cised the best influence on his mind, yet 
I think it was at Harrow that his reli- 
gious character first began to unfold itself. 
I have his copy of Jeremy Taylor's" Ser- 
mons for the Year," in which many are 
marked with the date at which they 
were read. This was very soon after his 
matriculation at Balliol, and it gave good 
augury for the future. I believe that he 
passed, by the blessing of God, through 
the ordeal of an university life without 
any cause for that regret which early 
years so often bequeath to others. It 
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is my firm persuasion, and I have good 
reason for saying so, that the purity of 
his life was without soil or blemish. Soli 
Beo glo1
i(t. 
In 1839, 
Ir. Wordsworth, 1vith whom 
Frederic had become acquainted at Amble.. 
side, came to Oxford to receive his doc.. 
tor's degree. Upon that occasion, the 
late John Wordsworth, Esq., his nephew, 
was Frederic's guest, and we were for.. 
tunate enough to see a good deal of the 
poet during his brief visit. There were 
some circumstances which made the cere.. 
monial more attractive than usual; for it 
was a grand commemoration, as it was 
then called, and Sir John Herschel was 
one of those who were associated with 
Wordsworth; whilst the English prize 
poem was recited by 1\11". Ruskin, then 
heard of for tIle first time. One party I 
remember with especial pleasure. The 
great poet came to breakfast with my 
brother on the morning ot his departure, 
when 
Ir. Hamilton, now Bishop of Salis.. 
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bury, was a guest, and also Chevalier 
Bunsen, the Prussian ambassador. 1\11". 
Wordsworth talked, without any restraint, 
on literary subjects; and read, or rather 
recited, his verses on "Yarrow Unvisited," 
the poem fixed upon by the wishes of the 
company. It ,vas a morning of great 
enjoyment, such as could hardly be 
expected to occur again. 
Mr. Wordswortll always distinguished 
my brother by much kind attention. 
When he settled on his country living, the 
poet paid him. a visit; and it was then, I 
think, that he presented Ilim witll a 
beautiful copy of the Excursion, witll an 
autograph inscription on the fly leaf, 
"To the Rev. Frederic Faber, as a token 
of sincere regard, from William "\V ords- 
worth." Tllis yolume is now in my 
possession, and also the letter fr0111 Rydal 
which 1\11". W. addressed to Frederic on 
reaching home. This was also in his 
own handwriting; a thing by no means 
common. 
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In the sumnlcr of 1840 Frederic ceased 
to reside in College, and tool( up hi
 
quarters entirel
? in the house of the late 
)Iatthe,y Harrison, Esq., of Ambleside, in 
order to superintend the education of his 
eldest son. In 1837 he had been ordained 
deacon in Ripon Cathedral by his old 
Inaster, Dr. Longley: and two 
"'ears 
afterwards he was admittecl into priest's 
orders on Trinity Sunda
?, 1830, in Christ 
Church Cathedral, by Bishop Bagot. He 
never took any regular parochial duty, but 
assisted the clergyman of Ambleside, 
where his talents as a preacher soon 
deyeloped themselves. About this ti111e 
he brought out at intervals a number of 
tracts on Chtu"ch matters; ,,?ell 1\'l>itten,: 
btlt bearing marks of the ardency and 
eagerness ,,-hich at that tÏ1ne ,,?ere his 
characteristics. He published also a few 
occasional sernlons, one of "IT hich ,,-as 
entitlecl "Rush bearing Sunday," preached 
on a particular Sunday lli the )?ear ,,-hen 
the people in the 'Vestmoreland valleys 
3 
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are aCCllstomed to bring rushes to the 
church, allcl strew the floor "ith them; 
a circumstance which no dOllbt caught 
Ilis fancy, al "ays on the alert to discoT'er 
any trace of poetry amongst the customs 
of the pea ,antry. It "Was also in the 
S l1mnl er of IS! that he first brought out 
a T'olume of poet
, "hich he named 
"The Cher"\\ell "Water Lil" and other 
., 
Poems." A T'ery large proportion of this 
volume had reference to lake and moun- 
tain scener,; "hich at that time seemed 
to 
to be the passion of his life. He had an 
unlJo1lllded admiration of \f ordsworth, a 
feeling indeed which he shared with mul- 
titudes, but "hich was not altogether 
fortunate for him. when he began to com- 
pose, for it naturally led him into an 
endeaT'our to imitate the style of the great 
master, a thing" periclllosæ plenlnn {lleæ" 
for any youthful poet. There was enough, 
howe-ver, of originality, to ensure this 
"Volume the fayouTable recertion "hich it 
met with. _tmongst many "Very effectiT'e 
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pieces selection is not easy, but perhaps 
the gem of the book was "St. )Iary's by 
)Ioonlight." In the first edition, he had 
introduced a concluding stanza, unfor- 
tunate certainl" because it carried the 
t- 
reader from the main topic to the feelings 
of the \\riter; but this he struck out in 
the later issue, and as it stands now it 
might be o
ed by any l)oet, howe,er 
high his place may be. Sit lectoJ. judex. 


"ST. lL-\.RY'S ...\.T 
lGHT. 


I. 


"Dcar 
Iother! at whose angel-guarded shrine 
loft ha,e waited for my daily Bread, 
IIow full thou art of impulses di ,ine 
A.nd memories deep and dread. 


II. 


" Steeped in the shades of night thou art unseen, 
.All sa,e thy fretted tower and airy spire 
That tra,els upward to yon blue serene, 
Like a mighty altar-fire. 
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III. 


"For wavy streams of moonlight creep and move 
Through little arches and o'er sculpture rare, 
So life-like, one might deem that angels love 
To come and cluster there. 


. 


IV. 


"Oh! it is well that thou to us shouldst be 
Like the mysterious bush, engirt with flame 
Yet unconsumed, as she that gifted thee 
"\Vith her high virgin name. 


v. 


" And like the Church that hath for ages stood 
"\Vithin the ,vorla, and always been on fire, 
Albeit her hidden scent, like cedar ,vood, 
Smells sweetest on the pyre. 


VI. 


"The city sleeps around thee, save the few 
That keep the vigil, with their spirits bare, 
As Gideon's fleece, to catch the cold fresh dew 
That falls on midnight prayer. 
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VII. 


" Why doth thy lonely tower tell forth the time 
'Vhen men nor heed, nor hear the warning sound? 
"\Vhy waste the solemn music of thy chime 
On hearts in slumber bound? 


VIII. 


" It is, because thou art a church, to tell 
How fast the end of all things comes along, 
And, though men hear thee not, thy voice doth 
swell 
Each night more clear and strong: 


IX. 


" Content the few that watch shoultl fear, and feel 
Secure their mother doth not, cannot sleep; 
And as they hear, the gracious dew doth steal 
Into their soul more deep. 


x. 


"Or some young heart that hath been kept awake 
By chance, or by his guardian angel's skill, 
Some serious thoughts into himself may take 
From sounds so dread and still. 
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XI. 


"If thel.e be none to hear, no hymn of praise, 
Or voice of prayer to join thy chant be given, 
There is no sleep above, and thou mayst raise 
Thy patient chimes to heaven." 


This is perhaps the fittest time to 
introdllce part of a letter which I received 
frolll hil'll soon after the publication of 
his YOllllne. It refers to various criticisms 
which he had received, and which tell 
their O1\'n tale. 


"Ambleside, Nov. 17, 1840. 
"l\Iy dear F. 
" Y t . I . t .. 
. . . .. . . . . . . . our poe lca crl lClSllIS 
I am mllcll delighted with-even while 
I agree witll many of the objections. 
For there is scarce any objectionable poem 
,vhich you point out which has not been 
among the favolu"ite fe,v of my cor- 
respondents. This is what I think tells 
best for the volume. I have by DIe 
eighteen or nineteen lists from different 
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people of what the
'" like best, and scarce 
in one point do any t,vo lists conctu'. 
This is as it shollid be. If a man is a 
real poet, all his 11lodes gerulinate so 
many different adnurers. The last verse 
of St. )Iary's I do think ,veak;* bllt I 
do not object to its personalitr. Still I 
should not care to 0111it it. Obscurity is 
a difficllit charge to enter upon. It is the 
least important falllt; for one grows out 
of it natlu
all
T. It is YOllthflù. Strong 
cXIJressions to,vards 11lale friends are mat... 
ters of taste. I feel ,vbat they express to 
'Jne. B. thinks a revival of chivalry in 
male friendships a characteristic of the 
rising generation, and a hopeful one. So 
lIe IJrobably "\yould not object to it. 
What I say of friendship in " First Love," 
and to which R. objects so luuch æsthe... 
ticalZ!!, ,,-ill probably keep me from it in 
future. XLI. has been in t,yO lists as 
a favourite piece. The sonnet about 


· This verse was omitted in the subsequent 
editions. 
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eloquence w. \\"9". lU1s said is the greatest 
pro11tise there is. 33, e. g., is one of C.'s 
select ones. 
"In fact, the degree of merit in the 
pieces ranges very extensively; and I 
often hear enthusiastic 11raise of things 
which I scarce aclmittecl. You may rely 
upon it this is the best sign: and you see 
all your objections (to which I partially 
SUCCUlllb) are SUCll as belong not to 'Jne 
personally, but to youtlt llniversally; such 
as 11lUSt inevitably adhere to all young 
Pllblications, and tIle qllestion is ",-hether 
it has been well to pllblish YOlmg. Had 
I kept my 1\188. I should have felt 
enthralled. As it is, I feel disenthralled, 
ancl at libertr to go my own gait and do 
better; so I don't repent. I write in a 
desperate hurry. For myself, I consider 
St. 1\Iary's; the Holy Angels; Birthday,. 
1838; Thirlmere; Lake Party; Devoke 
Water; Heaven and Earth; Indoors and 
Out of Doors; Life a Stream; To a Little 
Boy; Richard's Tree; and the Preface, 
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the first class in the volume, "\vith the 
Life of the Living, pressing hard, but not 
doing it. 
"High Tfinds, trees cracking, shiny 
glare of sno"ry hills: great relief after the 

Tellow fogs of )lichaelmas, Oxford. 1\1.'8 
love. Ire has shot yery strenuously at 
grollse, woodcocks, &c., killed one stray 
pigeon sitting on the dovecote. 
" Y OlU'S affectionately, 
"F. W. F." 


I 11lentionecl his disposition to iUlitate 
",.. ordsworth, whether consciollS or uncon- 
SCIons. But there are also traces of the 
manner of other poets. "The "....ren of 
Rothay" reminds one of Co""per, and the 
conclusion of "Ll
"nsyYaddon," witll its 
catalogue of names, resembles the diction 
of Scott. 


" Llanthony lurks in Ewia's vale 
And ,V ye half clasps her Tintern pale, 
And U sIr is flowing every hour 
By Ragland, Brecon, and Tretower." 
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I do not think that his o,vn clailll to 
originality suffered by this; bllt it exhi- 
bits a feature of his character, and it ,vas 
not confined to literary 111atters. In his 
earlier academic days he was intinlate 
witll a clergYlllan "rho lived near Ilis 
friends in the country, the late Rev. W. 
'V. Ewbank, who
e death and burial 
alllong tIle rocks in tIle presence of J\Iount 
Sinai have been so touchingly depicted 
by a fellow traveller. This gentleman 
belonged entirely to ,vIlat has been called 
tIle Evangelical Section of Theological 
belief. Frederic fell under its influence 
also, and tIle effect continued until his 
association with otliers "rho thought dif- 
ferently, and whose mental powers were 
sufficiently strong to have great effect 
upon a young and inlpulsive mind. lIe 
never lool{ecl back "TitIl anything of regret 
to his early associations, and there is no 
reason why he should; for in eacIl case 
there ,vas sterling goodness in his model; 
neither is he the first who lias passed 
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fron1one IJhase of thought into the other. 
IS!l \1-as mainly spent in trayelling 
with his pupil. They passed through 
France into northern Italy, and down the 
Adriatic en 'poute for Greece, which was 
the main object of their tour
 though it 
was extended to Constantinople. Of this 
jOlu
ney he left a recorcl in the yolume 
entitled" Sights and TIlOUgllts in Foreign 
CltltJ
clles and anlon[j FOl
eign J?eojJles." 
It obtained considerable praise in one of 
ihe serials of the day, the 1ITiter of which 
observed that "::\11'. Faber 1\Tites with a 
discursive and fanciful pen." The two 
epithets characterize the ,,-ork very justly; 
but it must also be aclluitted that there is 
much of thoughtful writing in the vollune, 
ancl those who take it up will find it diffi.. 
cult to lay it down, so mllch there is of 
attraction in the st)Tle. llis description 
of the first approach to Venice may be 
quoted as a specimen of his poetical 
manner ,vhen engaged in the composition 
of prose. 
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"And there it ,yas, a most vIsIonary 
city, rising, as if by enchantment, Ollt of 
the gentle-mannered Adriatic, the wave- 
less Adriatic. One by one rose steeple, 
tower and dome, street and lnarble palace. 
They rose to Ollr eyes slowly, as from the 
weedy deeps; and tllen tlley and their 
images wavered and floated like a dream 
upon tIle pale sunny sea. As we glided 
onward from Fusina in our gondola, tIle 
beautiful buildings, with their strange 
eastern arcllitecture, seenled, like fairy 
sIlips, to totter, to steady themselves, and 
come to anchor one by one; and "There 
the sIladow was, and "There tIle palace 
was, YOll scarce could tell. And there 
was San llarco, and there the Ducal 
Palace, and tIlere the Bridge of SigIls; 
and the very sIlades of the Balbi, Foscari, 
Pisani, Benlbi, seemed to llover about the 
winged lion of St. 
Iark. And all tllis, 
all, to the rigllt and left, all was Venice; 
and it needed the sharp grating of the 
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O'onclola a O'ainst the stair to bid us be sure 
b 0 
it ,vas not all a dream." 
He gave some novelty to his book by 
the device of introducing a denizen of the 

Iiddle Ages, witll ,vhom the allthor holds 
conference llpon various ecclesiastical 
topics. IIe then disappears, but is again 
summoned at intervals, and always for 
the same purpose. This made the volume 
less like the lllere description of a common 
tour, ,,
hilst it enabled the :1l1thor to 
broach subjects and to insinuate opinions 
,,:rhich he could hardly haye introduced 
in any other ,yay. I rC111elllber a friend 
congratulating him on the happiness of 
tbe thought, and telling him that no SllCh 
originality had been given to a boole of 
travel since Lawrence Sterne published 
his " Sentilnental Journey" ! 
III 1842 the Rectory of Elton, in 
Huntingdonshire, was offered to him by 
his college. He declined it in the first 
instance, but a visit to the place led him 
to accept it. Though the village stands 
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in one of tIle counties proscribed by Dr. 
Arnold, 
;ret it is close enougll llpon 
N orthamptonshire to borrow something 
of beauty froin its neighbollr, and my 
brotIler al,Ya
"s described the scene as a 
pleasant olie. The Ken, tIle "barge-laden 
wave" of CO\\Tper, passes near the rectory, 
,vhich is situated opposite to the place 
where once stood tIle Castle of Fotherin- 
gay. He migIlt truly have said tIlat his 
" lines llad fallen in pleasant places." 
1842 was marked by the issue of 
another volume of poetry, entitled "The 
Styrian Lake," which he told me was not 
received so well as the former llad been. 
Yet I suspect that no impressions of 
either are to be had now. After my 
brother became a Roman Catholic he 
published a 
ew edition of his various 
poelns, wllich is now the only one to be 
lllet ,,"ith. I tried in vain a short time 
ago to proclu'Ie a copy of the original 
edition of the "Cherwell Water Lily." 
The second volume contains the" Dream 
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()f ICing Cræsus," in ,,-hich the ,ycll.. 
kno1rn. tale in Herodotus is beautifully 
told. The pOClll also on "The Burial of 
the last Palatine," to ,,-hich allusion has 
already been made, is to be fOllnd there. 
I lllentioned it as containing a proof how 
much his early bo
"hood was influenced 
by his father's connection with the Prince.. 
Bishop of that day, and a brief quotation 
"Till shew the natlu"e of his feelings. 


" Hath not a sacred lamp gone out to-day 
"\Vith ominous extinction? Can ye fill, 
"Tild men! the hallowed vases that 
re spill, 
And light our darkened shrines with purer }'ay? 
Oh, where shall trust and love have fitting scope? 
Our childl'en will cry out for very dearth 
Of grandeur, fortified upon the earth 
As refuge meet for faith and holy hope." 


And in the concluding stanza he recals 
how often he had been a 1yorshi11per in 
the cathedral 1vhich now receiyed the dust 
of the last of her magnificent prelates. 
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" At night upon the Minster I looked dO"TJl ; 
In all the streets, through dismal mist and rain, 
The lights ,vere twinkling; and the mighty fune 
Seemed over its seven subject hills to frown. 
This thought a light on myoid age will shine, 
A grandeur, now no more on earth, touched me 
"\Vith its last outskirts, for on bended knee 
10ft was blessed by that last Palatine." 


I t ",vas in the summer of this 
rear 
(1842) tIlat my brother caIne from vVest- 
moreland to see me, wIlen I was lying ill 
with typhoid fever, in 1\Iagdalen College. 
I remember Ilis entering my bed-room, 
and stooping to kiss me on the forehead. 
TIe remailled in Oxford until I Ilac1 nearly 
recovered. 
After taking possession of his benefice 
he made a second jOllrney abroad. Italy 
was this time the object, and especially 
Rome, whicIl he had never seen. His 
letters on this tour were yery numerous, 
and he soon began to write in Italian, 
which he acqllired witIl great facility. 
They were full of the sl)irit of enjoyment; 
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one in particular fronl Lccco, in whicl1 ho 
declares that "Italy had adopted llim," 
and that he feels "like a son of tIle soil." 
It ,vas during the Papacy of Gregory 
XVI., who adnlitted him to an audience, 
and not without mllch effect on his mind; 
though it seenled at a subsequent period 
that the spell had been broken, at all 
events for a tinle. 
His two last publications were a poem 
entitled "Sir L:1ncelot," and a collection 
of sIlorter pieces, to which he gave the 
name of "The P\Josary ;"* ,vhich latter, I 
believe, has since reappeared in a different 
form. "Sir Lancelot" cannot be called 
an epic, for it is a complete narratiye, 
and not the fragment of a story. I do 
not think that its success "'"as great, but 
it contained Inany bealltiful passages, and 
the interest in the llero is well sustained; 
the history being that of a knight tenlpted 
to commit Inlu"der, and followed by the 


* In his HYlnns, published by Richardson, it 
is called " The Life of our Lord." 
4 
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author througll all the phases of remorse, 
until he arriyes at the conviction of per- 
fect forgiyeness. 
In this volume tllere were some tllrns 
of expression 1vhich nligllt lead the reader 
to think that the allthor was dissatisfied 
with his position in the English Church; 
for the phrases in question do not appear 
so much to belong to the character in the 
story (which, of course, was cast in times 
long previous to the Reformation,) as to 
proceed from tIle ani-mu8 of the writer 
himself. I explain it in this manner: 
the poem was published shortly after his 
.return from his Roman tour, when his 
intervie,v with the Pope was fresh in 
his memory. I recollect also that he 
wrote to me from Naples, full of wrath 
at tIle treatment Dr. Pusey eXl)erienced 
wIlen he was excluded for a time from 
the University plllpit. So great indeed 
was Ilis indignation on this matter that 
bis langllage gave me some alarm, not 
being able to foresee what step might 
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possiùly be taken by one so accllstomed 
to 
-ield to the inlpulse of present feeling. 
As I have remarked, this passed away; 
and "Then he sat do,,
n at Elton, in the 
alltumn of 1843, his relinquishment of the 
English Churcll was certainly not antici. 
pated either by himself or 11is friends. 
I mention this, because it was asserted 
in the IIouse of Commons, and by a 
prominent member, that Frederic, before 
he quitted Oxford, was in reality a 
Roman Catholic, thougll pretending still 
to belong to the Englisll Communion. 
This assertion could only have been made 
by one entirely ignorant of the character 
of )ny brother. lIe was abollt that time 
issuing tracts in which he impugns the 
doctrines held by the Roman Catholics; 
and that he did this "ith perfect sincerity 
no man ,vho ever knew him can entertain 
the smallest doubt; for, as I have ah
eady 
said, he was transparency itself. 
Again, ,vhen he took possession of 
Elton, he borro1rcd a considerable sum 
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fron1 a relation, ,vhich he expended on his 
globe house and c1111rch, kno,,
illg tllat 
Ilis only means of repaY1nent lay in the 
income of Ilis benefice. To believe, then, 
tlu"Lt Ile was not sincere wIlen lIe first 
went to Elton, would c01npel one to credit 
that be borrowed the llloney with the 
intention of disqualifying himself from 
the power of repayment; and that he 
spent it to tIle advantage of a con11n11- 
nity which he llad predctermined to 
quit. That anyone can belicve this is 
llardly possible; excepting in desperate 
defence of some tlleory of his o,vn- 
ÐÉ(]'tv o LÜcþ1JÀáTTWV . 
It has always been IllY o,vn belief that 
at the precise ti}}
e of his leaving Ollr 
cOlllmunion he was actuated by in1P11lse. 
The account that he gave to one of his 
friends ran in this manner. He "
as 
called, he said, to adn1inistcr the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Sllppcr to a sick 
l)arisllioner; when it occurred to him, and 
tIle conviction was irresistible, tllat he 
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was not a priest, and that the IToly 
SaCra111ent was nothing in his hands. I 
remelnber receiving a note frOln Dr. 
Pusey shortly afterwards, in whicll he 
says, "I cannot find that, your brother 
has given any Ipeasons for his conversion :" 
by ,vhich I suppose he 111eant any argu- 
mentative reasons; such, for example, as 
Dr. Newman has given in his " Apologia." 
Possibly lle lllay have done this to other 
friends, but I cannot say that he did from 
my o"\vn knowledge. 
In his " Foreign Churches and Peoples" 
there are t\yO passages, one at page 148, 
and. another at p. 305. The first of these 
refers to the cultus paid by the Latin 
Churcl1 to the TIlessell 'Tirgin; tIle other 
to the claiul ,vhich the Chlu"ch of a man's 
Baptisln and Regeneration may be sup- 
posed to have on his fealty ancllove. He 
'\TJ.
ote these 11assages in perfect good faith: 
and no clOllbt it was in good faith that 
he took the final step; yet the book only 
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bears da te t,,''O years previous to his 


. 
seceSSIon. 
I return to the narratiye: but there is 
little left for me to tell. 
"Then he came back to England at the 
end of 18.t3, he went to reside at Elton. 
Here he continued two years, when, as is 
well known, he was receivcd into the 
Roman Communion by Bishop Wareing, 
at Northampton, in 1845. One of his 
last clerical actions '\vllilst still with us 
was the performance of tIle service at my 
o,vn marriage in A'ugust, 184:5. 
During Ilis two years at Elton he 
worked indefatigably, and won the affec- 
tions of Ilis people in a manner pecllliar 
to hilnself. I may say this '\yith truth, 
for in that particular departulent of 
attraction I have rarely, if ever, met with 
his eqllal. It "Tas the same in after years, . 
and tllere are many, very many at this 
moment who cannot mention his nallle 
,vitllout tears of affection. 
At this point of his story my own 
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intimate kno,yledge natlu"ally terminates, 
though we ,vere ne'Vcr parted in love. 
We met little in the earlier years ,,'"llich 
followed after he quitted us; but towards 
the end the old intimacy was rene,ved, 
and never interrupted. 
Those who knew him in YOllth 'Will 
remember hinl as eminently handsome, 
anel of a sligllt and lithe 'figure. Such he 
still was in 1845; but when he paid me 
a 'Visit fOlU" years afterwards, all the 
gracilis p1ler had departed. The identity 
,,-ras gone; and thollgh nothing could mar 
the beauty of his countenance, yet his 
augmenting bulk pre-vented any recollec- 
tion of "Faber of University." This 
increased as life went on, and ,vas, per- 
haps connected ,,'ith the disease "\yhich 
proyed fatal to him at the age of fortJ-r- 
nIne. 
1.Iy cousin, C. "r. Faber, visited him 
twice in July; (.L\ppenc1ix A.) and my 
wife saw him not long before his death, 
when lle put aside 'Various articles as 
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menlorials for IllY children; but as things 
written at the tinle are usually nlore 
effective tlutn suell as are retraced by 
11lemor
T, I tllink it better to give in full 
the memorandunl of lIeI' last visit (B). 
I was llnable from ,yeal\: health to go to 
the Oratory during tllese last da
l's; but 
t.lle kindness of the fathers, to ,vhom I 
feel lllost grateful, sllpplied us with 
constant bulletins. )Iy last comnlunica- 
tion from him ""as in reply to a llope 
1vhicll I had expressed that he 11light 
still recover. IIis ,yords in reply were, 
"Ther0 is no llope, and there never has 
been any." Then I heard that he had 
been soothed and gratified by a visit from 
Sir Roundcll Palnler, of \VhOlll I haye 
spol\:en already as tIle dearest friend of 
llÍs Oxford da
Ts. The next message told 
me that he "
as no more. 
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" I saw him twice in the July preceding 
his death, bllt he was too 'Ycal
 to con- 
yerse at any length; and his llledical 
attendant cautioned me not to make lilV 

 
sta
T. verr long. He asked me various 
questions aùout my late father, and other 
1nenlùers of his fanlily. On one, I think 
the last occasion, he she,ved me a letter 
from Cardinal Wiseman, 1yhich referred 
to his, Frederic's, eminent seryices to the 
Church. He said: 'This is very l
inc1, 
bllt no one knows better than I do that I 
have no merits of my n\vn to rely on, 
antI that IllY only hope and trust is in 
the sacrifice of lilY Saviour.' These are, 
as nearly as I recollect, his words, but I 
did not take them down at the time, and 
I camlot ans,ver for verbal accuracy, but 
they are certainly substantially correct." 
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"I found him reclining in an easy 
chair, wrapped in a dressing-gown, greatly 
oppressed apparently in his breathing. 
He received me with his usual kindness 
and affection, bllt was so distressed for 
breath that lle was only able to speak a 
few words at a time. IIe said there were 
many things he wislled to say to me if lIe 
could; and, as if fearful he might not be 
able, lle began at once to say there were 
some little things he wished to send the 
children as nlemorials; and pllt into my 
hands some curiolls knives he llad been 
in the habit of .using, for the two boys, 
specifying t,yO in particular that he 
should wish to be 'little IIarry's.' He 
then took up a silver watch and chain, 
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and said, 'I should like this to be 
Stanley's.' TIe added that it was the 
gift of a very dear friend, since dead, 
which had given it peculiar value in his 
eyes. TIe told me that he had seen S.'s 
school a few days before, when he had 
been driyen to a place abollt a mile from 
Finchley, and had wishecl to go to see 
him for the last time; bllt that he COllld 
not stand the fatigue. IIe spoke to llle 
a good deal about the boys, and their 
future prospects; but fearing to fatigue 
him, I only expressed my trust that a way 
".uuld be opened for them. He looked 
so much reyived as we talked together, 
that I cOlùd not help expressing a hope 
that e,en 
"et he might be spared to us ; 
he had so often recovered fron1 such 
alarming illnesses. But he said, 'l\I
" 
dear J., don't let YOlu
self think so: 
recovery is utterly hopeless; it had gone 
on too long and too far before it ,ras 
found Ollt; and now drops
T has set in, 
and a few weeks, and more likely days, 
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,viII enel it al1.' And he she,,-ed lne his 
poor feet, frightfully s,vollen, and upon 
wllich he could not eyen bear a stocl(ing ; 
and told me that it was ascending so 
rapidly that if no pause occurred (which 
was sometilnes the case in such disorders) 
tIle end must ùe very soon. He spoke of 
it all ,vitll the most perfect calmness, and 
as if lle 'vere speaking of some one else; 
but said tIle sllffering /tad been yery 
frightful for one or t\yO nights. IIe 
expressed llis earnest hope and desire that 
lle nlight be kept patient and entirely 
acqlliescing in his Father's will. 
. "I ,yas so greatly sllocked at tIle con- 
dition in "hich I found llim that I could 
scarcely speak, indeed I dared not say 
mllch, lest I should break do,yn and dis- 
tress hiul. 
" TIe then told me how he had selected 
a nUlnber of volumes of Natural History, 
'to forln the commencement of a library 
for dear E.' and gave me a letter for her 
enclosing a lock of his 'white hair,' and 
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told TIle it ,vas his particular ""ish that she 
should llSC a gold watch, given him by a 
dear friend. 'She cannot llave it till I 
anl gone, becallse I promised to wear it so 
long as I liyed; but when I am dead 
J?ather Philip will send it to E.' 
"TIe then desired me to tell Frank 
1101\1' he loved him, and how he loved lIS 
all. He told me roUC}l of the great 
kindness of the Fathers of the Oratory 
to him, and how tender they had been, 
sitting IIp with him night after nigl1t; 
anel pointed to the various con tri '''ances 
for his comfort frol11 many loving friends, 
and one he noticed especially, mentioning 
her by name with affectionate gratitude. 
"I was only allowed an hOllr by the 
doctor, and :\11". Gordon told me when 
the time ,,"'as np and I lllust say good 
bye. He kissed TIle yery affectionately, 
and I kissed his hand seyeral times, bllt 
cOlllel not fine1 yo ice to speak. ' Darling 
J.,' he said, 'I have alwa
Ts loyed YOll 
very dearl
T, very dearl
1'.' 
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" It was like the bitterness of death to 
turn away from that room, knowing that 
I should most probably never look on his 

ear face again." 
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